MONTAIGNE  AMONG  HIS   BOOKS

faces, to disguise themselves, and In motions to counter-
feit strange viages, and antickes, to enduce us to laughter," *

Montaigne proceeds to contrast Virgil's JEneid
with Ariosto's Orlando Furioso; the former
" soaring aloft with full-spread wings, and with
so high and strong a pitch, ever following his
point"; the latter faintly hovering and fluttering,
skipping from bough to bough, " always distrust-
ing his own wings, except it be for some short
flight, and for fear his strength and breath should
fail him, to sit down at every field's end." Such
criticism of poetry is that of one who was himself
a poet, though not in verse.

Montaigne was not so illiberal as to reserve all
his admiration for the poets of Greece and Rome.
He had a peculiar pleasure in the accomplished
Latin versifiers of his own century; Dorat,
Buchanan, Beze, L'Hopital, Mondore, Turnebe
are named with special honour. He hailed the
leaders of the Pleiad as the new lights of French
poetry. He supposed that Ronsard and Du Bel-
lay could never be surpassed, and in their best
work it seemed to him that they approached even
classical perfection. But for the crowd of
rhymers, who had caught the trick of phrasing
and the turns of harmony from these masters, he
had no toleration. What he could least endure in
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mely countenance, afford us all the
